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A Study of Protestant Social Action 


We are indebted to the University of Chicago Press for permission to give our readers the summary 
that follows of an important report published in the May issue of the American Journal of Sociology. 


The article here summarized is by Professor Judson T. 
Landis of Michigan State College. Under the caption, 
“Social Action in American Protestant Churches,” he re- 
ports information gathered by questionnaire from denomi- 
national headquarters concerning national social action 
programs. For purposes of the study, Dr. Landis defined 
social action as “an intentional, direct effort to modify the 
attitudes toward or change the action in any phase of so- 
cial life such as government, labor, or recreation.” 

Questionnaires were sent in the spring of 1945 to the 
national offices of 240 religious bodies in the United 
States, asking for the following information: “(1) official 
attitude of the church toward social action; (2) national, 
state, and local provisions made for emphasizing social ac- 
tion; (3) number of people engaged in the administration 
of national social-action programs; (4) the academic 
qualifications of those administering the national pro- 
grams; (5) date of establishment of social-action pro- 
grams; (6) annual appropriation for social action; (7) 
areas of social action; (8) methods used to further pro- 
grams of social action; and (9) estimation of the co- 
operation of six different church groups.” 

The church bodies are classified in four groups, accord- 
ing to size: “those with 1,000,000 members or more; 
100,000 - 1,000,000 members; 5,000- 100,000 members, 
and those with fewer than 5,000 members.” All eleven 
denominations in the first category replied ; 52 per cent of 
those in the second; 21 per cent of those in the third; 
and 25 per cent of those in the fourth. “In general,” Dr. 
Landis reports, “the smaller the denomination, the more 
difficult it is to get a response from the church on social 
action.” Many small bodies had nothing to report. 

The official attitudes toward social action, as indicated 
in the responses, are shown in the first table on page 2. 

It will be noted that denominations of fewer than 5,000 
members are not included in this table. These were not asked 
to check the same list of statements. They were, how- 
ever, asked to indicate their attitudes on two quite opposite 
statements : “We believe the church should begin programs 
of social action in all areas of life.” (checked by four per 
cent) ; and “We believe the church should teach only the 
Bible and that knowledge will change the lives of those 
taught so that they will make social conditions better” 
(checked by 33.3 per cent). 


Size is, therefore, evidently an important factor. “The 
sinaller the denomination, the more likely the emphasis is 
to be upon evangelism, with the denomination frowning 
upon efiorts by the church as such to change social con- 
ditions.” Judging by employed staff and committee organi- 
zation at the various administrative levels, the large de- 
nominations put major emphasis on “labor relations, in- 
terracial conciliation, and urban social problems.” In the 
second category chief stress is placed on “labor relations, 
peace, delinquency control, and temperance.” In the 
5,000 - 100,000 category, temperance has first place, after 
which come peace, interracial relations, and gambling. 
The clearest distinction between large and small bodies 
is in their relative concern for labor relations. There is 
also marked difference between large and small denomi- 
nations in respect to interest in “social problems” both 
urban and rural. Dr. Landis notes that in all the size 
groups least effort is reported in relation to consumer 
education, mental hygiene, prostitution, and venereal dis- 
ease. Interracial understanding, peace, and temperance 
rate high in interest in all size groups. 

An interesting finding is that the greatest amount of 
cooperation in social action, as reported by national de- 
nominational officials, comes from “youth and women’s 
groups”; the least, from “laymen, state denominational 
leaders, and ministers.” The ministers were somewhat 
ahead of the laymen, however, in this respect. 


The methods reported to be in use are shown in the 
second table on page 2. 


Dr. Landis points out that most of the full-time execu- 
tive offices for social action date from 1930 or later, and 
remarks that the “favorable attitude toward social action 
is one which has emerged rather recently.” 


Among the conclusions of the study are the following: 
“Although Protestantism has taken a position in favor of © 
Christian social action and many denominations have gone 
beyond the stage where they were content to pass resolu- 
tions favoring social action at their national conferences, 
the churches still have a long way to go before adequate 
organizations, staffs, and budgets have been developed to 
carry into effect an action program. ... 


“The effectiveness of the action programs is open to 
question. Fifty-seven per cent of the denominations with 
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PERCENTAGE OF DENOMINATIONS REPORTING GIVEN ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL ACTION 


Attitude toward Social Action 
We believe in social action but think it is not the pur- 
pose of the church to initiate such action.............. 
We believe the church should initiate programs of social 
action in all areas of life 
We believe the church should initiate programs of social 
action in many, but not all, areas of life.............. 
We believe the church should initiate programs of social 
action: in only a few areas of 
We believe the church should not initiate programs of 
social action in any areas of life 


In Churches 
with Member- 


In Churches 
with Member- 


In Churches 
with Member- 


ship of ship of ship of 
1,000,900 100,000- 5,000- In all De- 
or More 1,000,000 100,000 nominations 
25.0% 35.7% 47.0% 37.2% 
50.0 42.9 29.4 39.6 
8.3 21.4 5.9 11.6 
16.7 re 11.8 9.3 
5.9 2.3 


PERCENTAGE OF DENOMINATIONS REPORTING METHODS EMPLOYED TO FOSTER SOCIAL ACTION 


Methods Employed to Foster Social Action 


Sunday school 
Youth Groups 


er 


Laymen of own denomination 

Other special groups 
Films for distribution to church groups................ 
Efforts to influence federal and state legislatures 
Research 
Secular press 
Other methods 


from 100,000 to 1,000,000 members and 75 per cent of 
those with 1,000,000 or more members have social-action 
programs in rural social problems. Yet the rural sociol- 
ogist is aware of the fact that the largest Protestant de- 
nominations are closing thousands of rural churches each 


“This study indicates that although the churches are in- 
terested in social action, their programs are still embryonic 
and have not developed into a potent force in modern 
society. Much social action is still placed in the hands of 
committees who, at state and national conferences, take 
the occasion to formulate and publicize resolutions on the 
social evils of the day. 


“Sociologists, in general, and rural sociologists, in par- 
ticular, who are working with the state and national coun- 
cils of churches should find a challenge in the various 
social-action programs of the churches. Sociologists 
could be of great service in advising those interested in 
setting up programs in home and family living, delin- 
quency prevention, interracial understanding, rural and 
urban social problems, and social legislation.” 

Dr. Landis is especially concerned over the situation in 
the rural churches. “Are Protestant churches,” he asks, 
“educating a rural ministry which understands rural prob- 
lems and one which has a vision of the importance of the 
rural church? Do the leaders of the national rural social- 
action programs realize the future outlook of a church 


In Churches 
with Member- 


In Churches 
with Member- 


In Churches 


ship of ship of ship of 

1,000,000 100 .000- 5,000- In all De- 

or More 1,000,000 100,000 nominations 
91.6% 92.8% 47.1% 74.4% 
58.3 42.9 47.1 37.2 
83.3 57.1 46.2 58.1 

33.5 50.0 23.5 34.8 
83.3 57.1 35.2 55.8 
75.0 57.1 17.6 46.5 
41.7 21.4 17.6 25.5 
41.7 7.1 11.8 18.6 

75.0 64.3 47.1 60.4 
75.0 57.1 23.5 48.8 
16.6 21.4 ste 11.6 
75.0 $5.7 46.5 
50.0 14.2 11.8 23.2 
33.3 va 5.8 13.9 
8.3 21.4 17.6 16.3 
8.3 14.2 5.8 9.3 


that closes its doors to the people who are rearing the 
children of the nation?” 


The study above summarized is concerned only with 
denominational work, and hence does not show the extent 
of Protestant social action. But within its defined scope 
it affords an account of activities and attitudes as church 
leaders themselves reported them. It indicates that on 
the whole the “activist” mood of American Protestantism 
continues in spite of the theological cross-currents of our 
time. 


“Journey of Reconciliation” 


In April eight Negroes and eight white men spent two 
weeks traveling by train and bus in the upper South to 
find out whether hus and train companies were complying 
with the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Mor- 
gan Case in the fall of 1946 exempting interstate passenger 
traffic from the operation of state Jim Crow laws. They 
also wished to discover the reaction of “bus drivers, pas- 
sengers, and police to those who non-violently and _per- 
sistently challenge Jim Crow in interstate travel.” A re- 
port of their experiences has just been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 
Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 


The group visited 15 cities in Virginia, North Carolia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. In each case Negroes and white 
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men travelled together. But the Negroes consistently 
took seats in the section reserved for whites and the white 
men in the Negro section. 


The deputation found that police, bus drivers and pas- 
sengers were badly confused over the Supreme Court de- 
cision. When they did know of it, they did not under- 
stand it. If the police and drivers took any stand, they 
followed the Jim Crow laws with which they were fa- 
miliar. The bus companies were trying to circumvent the 
intentions of the Morgan decision, sometimes by arrest, 
sometimes by “subtle pressures.” The Trailways Com- 

ny “usually resorted to arrest” but the Greyhound line 
was “far less direct.” At no time was there an overt act 
of violence by anyone in the buses. The one bit of vio- 
lence was directed against a white man outside the bus 
station in Chapel Hill. 


In three cases Negroes urged the Negro resisters “in 
very emotional terms” to comply with the Jim Crow law. 
This was partly because of fear, or, in the case of at least 
one of them, apparently in hope of ingratiating himself 
with the white authorities. 

In most cases white passengers on trains and buses 
paid no attention to the Negroes in white seats until the 
drivers or train conductors asked them to move. In one 
case when a passenger did complain to the driver “a clear 
statement explaining the Morgan decision quieted the pro- 
testing white passenger.” In the twelve cases of arrest, 
“there is not a single example” of inconsiderateness on the 
part of police. “In fact, one officer . .. when pressed for 
a reason for his unwillingness to sit beside a Negro him- 
self, said: ‘I’m just not Christian enough, I guess.’” In 
each case those arrested “behaved in a non-violent fashion, 
They acted without fear, spoke quietly and firmly, show- 
ing great consideration for the police and bus drivers, and 
repeatedly pointed to the fact that they expected the police 
to do their duty as they saw it.” The deputation believed 
that was a very important factor in the polite behavior of 
the police. Another was the fact that the protesting group 
was always interracial so that the struggle was never be- 
tween white and Negro persons. The fact that several of 
the group were Southerners made the protest much more 
effective. 


The one case of violence, at Chapel Hill, indicated that 
“one of the chief dangers of violence is from crowds which 
gather outside buses, whose members are unable to hear 
the discussion or to know and debate the facts given with- 
in. They tend merely to pick up bits of hearsay.” This 
situation is conducive to false rumors. “Many men in 
these groups have very little to hold on to for status except 
Jim Crow. No matter how poor they are, as one pellagra- 
ridden white farmer said, they feel ‘better than the 
niggers’.” 

The group concluded that nonviolent direct action by 
groups and individuals is the only way to break down the 
Jim Crow pattern in the South. Women were much more 
liberal than men in defending those who were breaking 
Jim Crow laws and in offering to act as witnesses. The 
group thinks that “in appealing for aid (in the psychologi- 
cal struggle within the bus) one might do well to con- 
centrate on winning over women.” 

The vast majority of the passengers seemed ready to 
ride with Negroes in trains and buses. Those who re- 
sented it were “more angry at the white participants than 
at the Negroes.” In northern Virginia Negroes can 
already ride, “in large part,” without fear of arrest. In 
other parts of Virginia there have been “repeated arrests.” 
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Solution for India 


The announcement by Prime Minister Clement Attlee of 
the British Government’s plan for the transfer of power in 
India was received by Parliament with relief and approval, 
in which even Winston Churchill enthusiastically joined. 
For India agrees to remain, temporarily at least, within 
the framework of the British Commonwealth. Mr. Attlee 
regretted that the absence of agreement among Indian 
political parties precluded the establishment of a unified, 
federated India. Two Indian states, Hindu and Moslem 
respectively, he said, will be recognized as the regional 
legatees in India of British power. 

Indian leaders of the major political parties have an- 
nounced their own acceptance of the plan, which will 
doubtless receive ratification by their parties. Neither the 
Congress party nor the Moslem League is wholly satis- 
fied. The former is saddened by the necessary division 
where they hoped to achieve unity and goodwill in all 
India. The latter agrees reluctantly to the partition of 
provinces they had hoped to include wholly in the new 
state of Pakistan. There will be difficulties over particu- 
lars. The attitude of the people is not yet clear. Mr. 
Gandhi remains adamant against partition. But a new 
willingness to make what appears to be the only possible 
settlement work appears in Indian leadership. 

On the understanding that the Congress party accepted 
the Cabinet mission’s original plan and that the existing 
central Constituent Assembly is in consequence a perma- 
nent and legitimate body it will be necessary to consult 
only the Moslem majority provinces on partition. In 
Sind, the Punjab and Bengal the provincial legislatures 
will be asked to indicate whether they will join this A»- 
sembly or wish to set up their own Constituent Assembly 
to lay the foundation for Pakistan. The North-West 
Frontier Province, although overwhelmingly Moslem, has 
a Congress party ministry and is now represented in the 
existing Constituent Assembly. A plebiscite will be held 
to determine its position. A referendum will be held in 
Sylhet in Assam, following the Bengal decision, to decide 
whether Sylhet will be included in Bengal or Assam, that 
is, in Pakistan or Hindustan. Baluchistan also will have 
opportunity to choose. 

The present Interim Government will continue in power 
until partition is effected, when two separate Govern- 
ments will be established with full powers in all subjects, 
including the right to elect for or against permanent 
Dominion status. It appears that the Moslem League 
will opt for Dominion status. It is possible that the Con- 
gress party may do likewise. 

Some dozen of the Indian States have joined the central 
Constituent Assembly and several others have indicated 
that they will adhere. The British Government is abiding 
by its decision that “paramountcy” will lapse and those 
States which elect independence will be on their own re- 
sponsibility and do so at their own risk. Nor will Britain 
offer her aid in obtaining for them international recogni- 
tion. Her influence will be used to secure as much unity 
as is possible in the new India. 


The Economist Sounds a Warning 


In a bold article entitled “The Tory Alternative” the 
London Economist, now called the most influential Brit- 
ish journal of opinion, on April 26 spoke sober words to 
both Labor and Conservative parties. Noting a turn in 
the tide of public opinion with reference to the govern- 
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ment, as shown by the Gallup Poll (British Institute of 
Public Opinion) the Economist says, “It would be very 
rash indeed to bet on another lease of power to the Labor 
Party at the next General Election.” 


This is said without “any glee,” for the journal thinks 
that a transfer of power now “might well be a disaster.” 
The Socialists have “a lot of energy and a few ideas,” 
while the Tories are “tired political agnostics.” 

If the Conservatives do undertake to formulate a policy 
they should first of all detach themselves from “the issue 
of public or private ownership of industry.” Mr. Church- 
ill’s views on this question are held by but a small part of 
the “middle” body of opinion. “This is an issue on which 
the Tories would be well advised to be very ‘progressive.’ 
They would do well to confess—what everybody knows— 
that they will not attempt to unscramble all the present 
Parliament’s nationalization Acts, or perhaps even any 
of them. They might even go further and suggest a few 
more public-ownership projects of their own, and if they 
can discover one or two that the Labor Party has not yet 
hit upon—and for which a sound case can be made—they 
will have proved the sincerity of their claim to be open- 
niinded on this issue.” For the real issue is no longer 
whether or no there exists a proper field for public owner- 
ship but “what sort of policy is to be pursued outside that 
field; it is not now an issue of whether the state is to 
have responsibility and control in some trades, but whether 
it is to interfere without responsibility or purpose in all.” 


If the Conservative Party intends to be anything more 
than a “permanent minority party, coming into transient 
and embarrassed office only while the majority party takes 
a rest” it must offer a “real alternative to Labor Social- 
ism.” “Tt is of little use to inveigh against the stultifying 
effects of trade union dictatorship unless the condemna- 
tion is equally extended to the rings and cartels of the 
employers; neither the one nor the other is the mark of 
free private enterprise.” The Tories believe with Labor 
in the organization and protection of industry. The real 
rivalry is between the principles of “equal rations for all” 
amd of “let the best man win,” and the issue should be 
defined for public choice. The Conservative Party may 
he as progressive as it chooses about the public sector of 
industry if it will prove its sincerity by “a frontal assault 
on the restrictive practices” of its own industrialists. By 
sich a course the Tories “may lose some of their present 
paymasters,” but “they will gain a positive purpose which 


will some day give them both a majority and something 
to do with it.” 


A Caution to the “Left” 


Sir Norman Angell in the London Spectator for April 
25 offers warning to the “Left” both in Britain and the 
United States that some assumptions disclosed in recent 
statements are marked by a certain speciousness. It is 
dangerous, he says, to take it for granted that the “simple 
dissolution” of existing systems and relationships would 
constitute pure gain. 

Prominent British Leftists have recently given expres- 
sion in the press to statements such as these: “Freedom 
cannot survive in a world of American free enterprise or 
Russian Communism”; “American capitalism and free 
euterprise is the world’s greatest enemy of social democ- 
racy”; and Harold J. Laski’s “Free enterprise and the 
market economy mean war.” 

Sir Norman reminds these critics that Great Britain’s 


survival and that of Europe and Western civilization js 
due to America’s resources, industrial technique and con. 
sequent output. The whole postwar world benefits from 
American capitalist resources. Britain’s very life for 
many years will depend on the productiveness of the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, other South 
American countries, South Africa, Egypt, and other A fri- 
can territories—none of them socialist states. If Britain 
must “export or die” she cannot limit her trade to what 
Russia can offer. 


It is taken for granted, Sir Norman notes, that the 
United States, “with six per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, should be in a position to help a great part of the 
remaining ninety-four per cent.” There is some vague 
talk of “vast natural resources and large population.” In 
truth, Europe, Cl:ina, India, Russia, any one of them has 
a much larger population. Yet America “is helping or 
has helped” all of these. The Latin American population 
now approximates that of the United States and those 
countries have greater rescurces. “Yet the twenty Amer- 
ican republics all put together could not possibly have 
provided the wartime allies and the postwar world with 
the economic help which the one republic of the North 
has done.” 


Under the United States system has been developed 
“the most productive, the richest and most powerful na- 
tion in the world.” It appears to Sir Norman obvicus 
that vital forces are “revealed in the history—including 
the economic history—of the United States,” which can- 
not be ignored if the world is to be guided in any degree 
by its experience. 

To those in Britain who challenge “the present impe- 
rialist course” of the United States, and to those Ameri- 
cans who “until yesterday so fiercely indicted” Britain 
for “imperialism” Sir Norman replies that no explana- 
tion of the economic fact described above can be seriously 
entertained “which does not take into account certain po- 
litical facts,” and important among these is that very im- 
perialism. The United States is a result of that British 
imperialism “which began with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada.” The growth of the early Atlantic coast settle- 
ments could not have proceeded freely without the British 
power to resist Spain and France. Monroe used that 
power to make his doctrine possible. Twice in the twen- 
tieth century it has served America’s defense. “It is as 
certain as anything can be about war that if there had 
been no British Empire in 1940—no Gibraltar, no Malta, 
no troops in Egypt to resist Rommel and defend the Suez 
Canal—Hitler would have won through to the American 
world and presented the United States with appalling 
defensive problems. (America could not have brought 
her power to bear upon her enemies in Europe and Asia 
but for bases which practically all happen to be within 
the British Empire.)” Empires, indeed, “are a very im- 
perfect form of political organization.” But Sir Norman 
urges that a stable and workable world order is more 
likely to result from a transformation of such existing 
groupings that will fit them into a larger international 
plan than by their incontinent elimination. 


Correction 


Because of an unfortunate oversight the University of 
Wisconsin was omitted from the list of colleges and uni- 
versities where foreign students are enrolled, which was 
published in our issue for March 29. 
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